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“/ wish that Georgians could realize, as a comparative newcomer does, 
I lie enormous value of this pioneer institution, the inestimable distinction 
of having founded it, its remarkable service to the stale and the nation 
through a century of splendid history 


“Nations measure their span of life by centuries rather than by years. 
// hen a country is a hundred years old it is still very young. Similarly, 
those institutions which the people set up to assure stability and progress 
of a nation measure their span of life by centuries. Georgia Wesleyan Col- 
lege which is now celebrating its hundredth birthday is still young. While 
it is to be congratulated on the great achievements of its past it is to be 
felicitated even more on the opportunities for service in the centuries 
ahead, May / congratulate the officers, the faculty, and the students of 
Wesleyan College. May you find in your heritage not only satisfaction 
but also inspiration to even greater future service." 

]■ ranki.in Delano Roosevelt, President. 
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War Stars Over Wesleyan 

A Story-Sketch of the College During the Struggle 

Between The States 


Wesleyan Female College — 
Spring of 1865 
UT WHAT if Sherman 
should reach u s , Sally 
Mary ?” 

It was evident Sarah 
Mary Johnson had no an- 
swer. Calm, window-ward 
eyes did not testify that she had 
heard the words at all. and there was 
not even a tremble on the tired, re- 
laxed mouth. 

“We've fought this war through a 
dozen times tonight, already, and its 
a sure thing I can’t struggle on any 
longer without sleep. Besides you 
know how they’ll raise cain if they 
hear us up here. Come on Chunk, 
let’s get in bed before Miss Clesky 
asks us to put out our candles. Good- 
night.” Several answers. 

A tall brunette pulled a fat short 
blonde through the doorway and 
two candles sputtered down the hall. 

Sally Mary closed the door behind 
them and looked at her four room- 
mates, two sitting up in bed for the 
midnight discussion that had just 
ended, two already asleep. Her can- 
dle flickered by the bed. The gas 
lights had been turned off long ago. 
The other two girls flopped wrapped 
heads on pillows and closed their 
eyes, saying goodnights. Sally Marv 
sat down on the edge of the bed and 
slid her feet out of her slippers. 

This war, this horrible war. what 
was it doing to her! War-war- 
wretched ness — terrible apprehensive 
fear that distorted all the things she 
had taken for granted all her life. 
This clinging misery that permeated 
her every thought, rendering her in- 
capable of constructive work — in- 
ten si fled almost beyond- endurance 
because she must bear the awful 
knowledge alone — for who in all this 
Southern school could she tell how 
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she dreaded the thought of each 
Northern advance — dreaded it and 
prayed against it — because Southern 
soldiers, her Southern soldiers, her 
brothers, her cousins, her friends — 
might meet the advance — might 
hurt in some way — might even kill 
— the one person whom nothing 
must ever happen to as long as she 


/ see tomorrow in the girl who trends 
These gravel paths, who walks with 
springing step 

Along these grassy squares so wet, and 
weds 

Her thoughts with ghosts of past and 
those, grey swept 

In future. History of yesterday 

In royal purple hovers ’ round her 
here 

Beneath these ivy -covered arches, they 
Are high and stately, telling tales of 
year 

On year of dignified, triumphant past . 
She is because of what's gone on — her 
iv or Id 

Is old — and neiv — and it and she shall 
last. 

And so I see tomorrow in this girl. 

— Bv Sarah Hammons, ’ 37 . 


had breath to pray — John Paxon, 
first lieutenant, Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion, U. S. Army. Such irony that 
she, Sally Mary Johnson, enmeshed 
in a family of the most ardent South- 
erners, should love hopelessly and 
incurably a Northern soldier! She 
pulled slowly into bed and blew out 
her candle — thankful that the others 
weren’t talkative tonight. There was 
so much rushing through her brain. 

On Mulberry street that after- 
noon, shopping with Miss Clesky, 


third floor matron, she had over- 
heard talk of evacuating Macon if 
danger of Sherman should become 
greater. If it should come to that, 
she wondered what action the school 
would take. Perhaps they would 
consider it safer to stay here than 
to travel. Their freshman Christmas 
had been spent here for that reason, 
when war was close and furious. 
That first year had been a tempes- 
tuous one. People wouldn’t have 
thought there 'd still be war now — 
in 1865. That was ever so long ago. 

It was the spring before she came 
here to Macon that she had met 
John. She and Daddy had come 
through from Pennsylvania in the 
spring of ’61 by train. After the long 
and tiresome trip, after they were 
sure of the war, when feeling was 
intense, they had come to Virginia, 
and because she was in her beloved 
Dixie again, and because she was 
tired and very young, and because 
things meant so much to her then, 
she had done a <|ueer thing. When 
the train finally stopped, she had 
burst out crying in happiness at see- 
ing the Southern soil she had broken 
her heart for. 

A friend told her later that a 
Northern lieutenant had asked her 
name and when no one would tell 
him, said, “I’ll find out, and if she 
is not married or betrothed to an- 
other, I will offer her my lifelong 
devotion.” 

John always said things simply 
and surely, and made his decisions 
in a moment. Now it seemed pre- 
posterous that such a thing could 
happen. But it had, and John was 
introduced to her at Uncle Joe's 
home. Uncle Joe was the only neu- 
tral one in the family, and his son 
Joe had gone to the Confederate 
Army, while his son William had 
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gone with John, his classmate from 
Harvard, to follow a general in blue. 
She had met him and against better 
judgment, against her greatest ef- 
forts not to, she had fallen in love 
with him. 

She remembered how little by 
little in the two days that followed, 
her hatred of the North had become 
softened into tolerant acceptance of 
the whole situation, and in her 
breast had sprung up the feeling of 
love and anxiety for John that had 
never left her since. They had made 
promises, and she had left bewil- 
dered with Daddy for Georgia, to go 
to their home among the pines 
where Mother and her brothers and 
Mack Mammy were. 

That year they had visited Macon 
when it was almost graduation time 
at Wesleyan Female College, to see 
the Fifth Georgia regiment in the 
first dress parade in Central Park, 
for her brothers — Billy and Jimmie 
both — were marching with that regi- 
ment. Everything was wild then as 
now with fighting enthusiasm, but 
it was different then, not as desper- 
ate. Then optimism made everything 
a gallant enterprise. 

1 hey had paraded gloriously and 
her heart had almost failed her when 
Loula Kendall presented the first 
Confederate flag in Georgia to Cap- 
tain Rogers. Then they sang a song 
Loula composed. She was into every- 
thing. She had helped start the gun- 
boat project, too. And incidentally, 
she had married Captain Rogers. 
Daddy liked Loula. She had finished 
convincing him that she. Sally Mary, 
should go to Wesleyan, with her 
persuasive: “Mr. Thompson, my 
own little sister, Grace, starts this 
year too. Grace and she were room- 
mates. Grace would be her sister- 
in-law after graduation — sometime 
— when there was no war. and she 
married Jimmie. 

Later in the sultry summer, there 
had been entrance examinations in 
geography, grammar, four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic, reduc- 
tion. ascending and descending 

horrid things she hardly knew any- 
thing about, and then with the fall 
had come \\ esleyan and quiet, but 
no forgetting of outside things. Soon 
she had heard that Billy was killed. 


Old hate for the North was striving 
with her new understanding. 

Then had come the beginnings of 
the privations which the aristocratic 
South was to bear gallantly, hum- 
bly. In a small degree these were 
felt at school, for hadn’t she and her 
friends economized w i t h calico 
dresses and such? Hut how were 
they to know that before that fresh- 
man class graduated members or 
friends of their families would dig 
smoke-house floors up for salt, and 
some even boil sea water ; use ashes 
of corn cobs for cooking soda; use 
candles made from lard and rags; 
hire an only skillet from a Negro 
woman at a dollar a month? 

No, they hadn’t thought then that 
the loss of a needle could be a house- 
hold calamity, anymore than they 
dreamed that they themselves would 
be drinking boiled parched wheat 
for coffee and knitting all those 
socks and clothes that they were 
anxious to make in everv spare mo- 
ment. 

A look about the black room, with 
its different breathing noises, rising 
and falling, seemed to reassure her. 

I hey were sweet. Her reverie ran 
on. 

WOrds of an uncle, a colonel, in 
the flrst discussion she had ever 
overheard of the war came back to 
her clearly: 

“ I his cuff button upon my sleeve 
is valueless, sir; I would give it to 
you for the asking; but if you at- 
tempt to take it away from me by 
force, and spit in my face besides, 
why. I will defend this cuff button 
with my life!” 

Uncle Thomas was dead now. 
Uncle Thomas and Billie. Oh, why 
must John be against them — why ? 

why r Rut she couldn’t start all of 
that again. 

She must go to sleep, or if she 
couldn’t do that and had to keep on 
remembering things she’d have to 
th.nk about other things. Remem- 
>er that first Christmas tree so 
splendid, and the beautiful old' liv- 
ing room ringing with carols. Re- 
member the roommate she had that 
year— the funny one— Jessica— who 
sang so deeply that Dr. Bonnell had 
come upstairs to see if thev had a 
man in their room. She could see 
him now. with his long wiry stature, 


standing in the doorway, his gentle 
grave face calm in his astonishment, 
and then his dreamy eyes lighting 
up with humor, as he shook his side- 
whiskers and rather long dark hair, 
and proceeded to sing tenor with 
them. Jessica had done very well 
until she had insisted on doing the 
“Walk around*’ and “Breakdown” 
every night before she went to sleep 
and was moved down the hall. After 
all, their room was over Dr. Bun- 
nell’s apartment. 

That was the year that they had 
organized their two military com- 
panies — the Bonnell Blues and the 
Freeman Guards. William Bonnell 
was her leader. She was a Blue. 
Ironically everything reminded her 
of John. 

The first big dress parade at the 
Strawberry Festival had been spec- 
tacular — paper hats, tassels, and pa- 
per epaulets, all bobbing in the fury 
of tramping; the fiery speeches 
made — “Surrender? Never ! while 
these stern faces animate my soul, 
their formidable weapons bring 
cheer to my heart !’’ Then there fol- 
lowed the strawberries. Uniforms 
rumpled when the little soldiers sat 
around the bowls of strawberries 
placed along the ground under the 
trees. 

^ es, they had felt noble, parading, 
as they had felt noble when thev 
learned that their bell was to l»e 
melted for arms — until they learned 
the particulars. The Wesleyan bell 
had not been given, but swapped for 
one of the donated church hells, as 
it was badly cracked — a cracked bell 
melted better than it rang, perhaps. 

1 hen Blind Tom’s recital, the 
heavy brick wall. Caesar, Mr. Free- 
man. I tide Mose bringing her the 
package from John at Christmas, 

I rofessor Bass and his specimens, 
their sending the l>ox of carpets and 
piano covers for the soldiers to sleep 
on. 

She wavered from sleep to wak- 
ing. unable to clear her mind for 
total unconsciousness. Things kept 
coming, and curiously — she and 
Grace visiting Loula and Dot Win- 
s ; h, P in Atlanta at Mrs. Winship’s 
first hospital— music and Shake- 
rs penan plays on Friday afternoon- 
Adelphean society— no dessert on 
" nday night — ice cream on Satur- 
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Lou la composed. She was into every- 
thing. She had helped start the gun- 
boat project, too. And incidentally, 
she had married Captain Rogers. 
Daddy liked Loula. She had finished 
convincing him that she. Sally Mary, 
should go to Wesleyan, with her 
persuasive: “Mr. Thompson, my 
own little sister, Grace, starts this 
year too.” Grace and she were room- 
mates. Grace would be her sister- 
in-law after graduation — sometime 
— when there was no war, and she 
married Jimmie. 

Later in the sultry summer, there 
had been entrance examinations in 
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mental rules of arithmetic, reduc- 
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horrid things she hardly knew any- 
thing about, and then with the fall 
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Old hate for the North was strixing 
with her new understanding. 

Then had come the beginnings of 
the privations which the aristocratic 
South was to bear gallantly, hum- 
bly. In a small degree these were 
felt at school, for hadn’t she and her 
friends economized w i t h calico 
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some even boil sea water; use ashes 
of corn cobs for cooking soda; use 
candles made from lard and rags ; 
hire an only skillet from a Negro 
woman at a dollar a month? 

No, they hadn’t thought then that 
the loss of a needle could be a house- 
hold calamity, anymore than they 
dreamed that they themselves would 
be drinking boiled parched wheat 
for coffee and knitting all those 
socks and clothes that they were 
anxious to make in every spare mo- 
ment. 

A look about the black room, with 
its different breathing noises, rising 
and falling, seemed to reassure her. 
They were sweet. Her reverie ran 
on. 

Words of an uncle, a colonel, in 
the first discussion she had ever 
overheard of the war came back to 
her clearly : 

“This cuff button upon my sleeve 
is valueless, sir; I would give it to 
you for the asking; but if you at- 
tempt to take it away from me by 
force, and spit in my face besides, 
why, I will defend this cuff button 
with my life!” 

Uncle Thomas was dead now. 
Uncle Thomas and Billie. Oh. why 
must John be against them — why? 
— why? But she couldn’t start all of 
that again. 

She must go to sleep, or if she 
couldn’t do that and had to keep on 
remembering things she’d have to 
think about other things. Remem- 
ber that first Christmas tree, so 
splendid, and the beautiful old liv- 
ing room ringing with carols. Re- 
member the roommate she had that 
year — the funny one — Jessica — who 
sang so deeply that Dr. Bonnell had 
come upstairs to see if they had a 
man in their room. She could see 
him now, with his long wiry stature. 


standing in the doorway, his gentle 
grave face calm in his astonishment, 
and then his dreamy eyes lighting 
up with humor, as he shook his side- 
whiskers and rather long dark hair, 
and proceeded to sing tenor with 
them. Jessica had done very well 
until she had insisted on doing the 
“Walk around” and “Breakdown” 
every night before she went to sleep 
and was moved down the hall. After 
all. their room was over Dr. Bon- 
nell’s apartment. 

That was the year that they had 
organized their two military com- 
panies — the Bonnell Blues and the 
Freeman Guards. William Bonnell 
was her leader. She was a Blue. 
Ironically everything reminded her 
of John. 

The first big dress parade at the 
Strawberry Festival had been spec- 
tacular — paper hats, tassels, and pa- 
per epaulets, all bobbing in the fury 
of tramping; the fiery speeches 
made — “Surrender? Never! while 
these stern faces animate my soul, 
their formidable weapons bring 
cheer to my heart !” Then there fol- 
lowed the strawberries. Uniforms 
rumpled when the little soldiers sat 
around the bowls of strawberries 
placed along the ground under the 
trees. 

Yes. they had felt noble, parading, 
as they had felt noble when they 
learned that their bell was to be 
melted for arms — until they learned 
the particulars. The Wesleyan bell 
had not been given, but swapped for 
one of the donated church bells, as 
it was badly cracked — a cracked bell 
melted better than it rang, perhaps. 

Then Blind Tom’s recital, the 
heavy brick wall, Caesar. Mr. Free- 
man, Uncle Mose bringing her the 
package from John at Christmas, 
Professor Bass and his specimens, 
their sending the box of carpets and 
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She wavered from sleep to wak- 
ing, unable to clear her mind for 
total unconsciousness. Things kept 
coming, and curiously — she and 
Grace visiting Loula and Dot Win- 
ship in Atlanta at Mrs. Winship’s 
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sperian plays on Friday afternoon — 
Adelphean society — no dessert on 
Friday night — ice cream on Satur- 
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day afternoon from Pete’s hand 
drawn wagon — funny plaited pal- 
metto hats — red ribbon in vinegar- 
dotted swiss for graduation — the pic- 
ture of Dr. Lovick Pierce — climbs to 
the rickety cupola — cool air — Pro- 
lessor Prise breaking the teapot on 
the stairs — somebody screaming 
“Give me your basket” to a town 
student — screaming noise of guns. . . 
General Pat’s death . . . General Pat 
ordering the soldier to take his shoes 
. . . General Pat dying without shoes 
. . . Bitter cold . . . frozen soldiers 
. . . Mammy and her red flannel . . . 
cold ... cold .. . The heavy cold 
brick wall — keeping her away from 
him . . . away from him . . . wall 
closing ... in ... on .. . her . . . 
closing. 

The next afternoon after classes 
and study, Sally Mary and her room- 
mates were in their room waiting 
until time for prayers and for the 
mail to be given out. 

Clandiste and Elizabeth, the 
school’s moderns, were applying red 
ribbon dipped in vinegar to their 
faces, tracing eyebrows with a lead 
pencil and running quick fingers 
through bobbed hair. They were 
enough alike to be sisters. Hasty 
heels kicked long pink and blue cot- 
ton dresses into place. Sally Mary 
smiled at them often. They quite 
amused her. 

“Hello. Nellie” yelled Barbara, the 
fifth girl, to Hibernia Day’s maid 
who passed by the door. 

“Listen. Hon, how about going 
down to Mulberry, and bringing me 
some hairpins.” 

“And some cheese and crackers” 
put in Clandiste, ‘‘I’m in dire need 
of food. Wait Pll give you some 
money. Here this for cheese — and 
this for soda crackers — at the same 
place you usually do. Be careful.” 
The slender darkv was gone. 

“I see they’ve brought us some 
wood in our absence, young ladies. 
Well, we just about needed some.” 
The wood was drawn up to third 
floor in baskets and carried to the 
rooms. The water was pumped from 
the well into a receptacle in each 
building and drinking water carried 
in pails. They seldom needed wood 
now as the days were getting warm- 
er, sometimes though the nights 


were very chilly. Wood was valua- 
ble then. 

Sally Mary’s mother had sent two 
“lighterknots” to Jimmie for Christ- 
mas along with the shirts and food, 
and he had written his and his 
friends’ appreciation “for the Yule 
logs.” They couldn’t always get 
good wood to burn. It was better 
for them now that it was getting 
warmer. Jimmie’s last letter said so. 
He wrote her a note occasionally, 
but usually her news came through 
Grace. 

His last letter had said that he 
and the other men of his regiment 
felt that they had lost a great friend 
in Mr. Lincoln. Grace hadn’t been 
so sure until Sally Mary had de- 
fended him so, and reminded her 
that Dr. Bonnell whom she loved so 
was a Northerner and that didn’t 
mean that he was cruel or mean. 
It hurt Sally Mary to see how some 
people despised everybody from the 
North, blindly. Of course it was hard 
not to sometimes, but little Rev- 
erend Mr. Adams in town and other 
Northerners trying to live in the 
South were having an unreasonably 
bad time of it. If only they — and she 
— could understand a little better. 

“I believe Mr. Lanier and Mary 
Day played the sweetest last night 
I’ve ever heard them play.” Cland- 
iste yanked a skirt up and started an 
impromptu waltz around the room. 
Mary Day’s family boarded at the 
school, as did Sidney Lanier’s. 

“I love that flute, and wasn’t the 
library packed ! Everybody will miss 
him so when he leaves. Elizabeth 
danced with her. ‘‘It is bad about 
him and Harry having typhoid and 
having to stay in Macon, but even - 
body enjoys having him here to play 
so much.” 

“We’ll miss her too. She showed 
her trousseau to me today.” Sally 
Mary and she were friends. 

At that moment Nellie came in 
almost as white as they. 

“Lawdy, chillun, lissen! Dey’s 
vakiatin’ de town as hawd ez dey 
kin tearuh. De tren didn’t come an’ 
dey tink Mr. Sharman hez don’ 
Mowed it up — An’ eberbody’s leavin’ 
town — Dey’s all down tub de day- 
po, an’ dey ain’t enuff trens fer ’em 
all tuh git outta town on. Mr Lan- 
year is down thar an’ ebrebody’s 


pushin’ and one white man knocked 
down a ’omen an’ a ole ’omen say 
she hope de dam’ Yankees gits him. 
Dey say des has to hah two in j uns 
on de tren wen hit go up de hill at 
Vineveal — an’ white foks ez don’ 
gone an’ pored all de likker on de 
street up on Mulbeyie street, so’s 
Mr. Sharman ’s army can’t git hit 
an’ ...” Nellie gasped for breath — 
“I’se gotta go hun’ pore lil Mis’ 
Bunny an’ tell de pore lil chile dat 
deni dam — Yankee debbils is acom- 
ing ...” She left. 

The girls looked at each other. 

“Now, I guess we’ll see what we’ll 
do if Sherman comes” said Sally 
Mary for all of them, and with a 
choke in her heart, finished pinning 
up her hair, and they all went down 
to prayers. 


That night nervous excitement 
broke loose in bedlam. "File girls 
made all the noise they could for one 
school, and nothing could be or was 
done to stop them. The slide from 
the attic that the trunks shot down 
on furnished the most popular vent 
for rampant enthusiasm. Far into 
the night they slid and yelled 

That night too a terrific thunder- 
storm broke loose over the city and 
the very elements seemed to have 
lost control. Long after the riotous 
little rebels had gone to bed, Sally 
Mary lay with the noise still ringing 
in her ears, staring at the blinds 
where the lightning flashed through, 
and listening to the angry thunder- 
ing of a war-possessed world. 

Sherman didn’t come that night 
nor for nights to come. 

On April the ninth. General Rob- 
ert E. Lee surrendered to General 
Grant at the Appomattox Court 
House at Bentonville, North Caro- 
lina. in the Shenandoah Valley 
where Billy had been killed, and 
where John Paxon, first lieutenant, 
Pennsylvania division, U. S. Army, 
followed a victorious captain. Sally 
Mary knew it was over now. The 
tension that had vice-like held her 
mind slipped away, and a blessed 
flood of ease pervaded her spirit, in 
restful, sad, resigned, quiet. 

Word came to her that Mrs. Win- 
ship’s beautiful house in Atlanta was 
burned. Her heart was wrenched 
with sympathy. Soon however, she 
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was to learn that her own home, 
her own precious Silver Oaks, had 
been captured, but her Mother’s 
joyous letter ran on: 

"My dear, my dearest dear, it was 
not burned. Not one thing was 
touched. T spend every minute 
thanking God for — if he had to send 
one at all — sending a damn- Yankee 
with a soul. It was the dear Mr. 
Paxon — he was the lieutenant in 
charge — who kept the soldiers from 
bothering it. My dear, I know his 
Mother is every day thankful for 
having a gentleman like that for a 
son — even if he did turn out to he a 
damn- Yankee. My dear, I was never 
happier over any inanimate thing — 
if I dare call a house like ours, with 
a soul, inanimate! Your father tells 
me that you met the young gentle- 
man in Virginia. Do you remember 
him? He is about six feet tall, has 
the most remarkable blue eyes, and 
beautiful black curly hair, and brown 
as a berry — and flashing teeth — and 
wouldn’t take a word of thanks — 
’’The letter trickled on . . dripping 

honey. 

“Remember him! Did she remem- 
ber him! She couldn’t believe that 
Fate could he so remarkable — twice! 
Their meeting — and now this . . . 
Once or twice she had wondered if 
the war could have changed, har- 
dened him. Now she wondered for 
him — what would they do to him 
because he wouldn’t burn her home? 


School disbanded. Fear of Sher- 
man was becoming great again. Sal- 
ly Mary took her diploma of bristol 
hoard (they couldn’t afford sheep- 
skin now), and went home — home 
to “Silver Oaks” — the wonderful old 
matriarch that wouldn’t be burned. 


All summer she did not see him. 


In the fall she had word from him 
that he was to he in Macon on a 
Saturday. She found an excuse to 
spend the day with Margaret Case, 
a senior at school. His regiment was 
having a dress parade in the after- 
noon. 

She could hardly wait until the 
soldiers should pass by the school. 
She sat out on the steps talking with 
her friends, waiting. 

“This regiment has been serenad- 


BEFORE SUNRISE 
Graceful maidens (jar bed in white 
Swaying in the rhythmic light , 

Souls leaf> up to rosy height 
To greet the morning . 

Patterned beauty before dawn , 

Subtle movement like the fau n , 

.! nd Bacchus with a sleep-drenched yatvn 
Is day adorning. 

Tinkerbells and elfin gay 
It' his k the pitcher-plants away. 

Fill with nectar for the fay. 

Dewdrops scorning. 

All must now their languor haste; 
hast glow leaves no time to waste. 

These revellers, sunlight-chas d , 

Have herald'd morn. 

— Marian Waxelbaum, ’$8. 

THE PALETTE 

Nature's canvas is the wide and 
arching sky. 

Her paints, the varied clouds that 
pass on high, 

I he brush, the wind that wafts 
those cloudlets by 
And sweeps them flamin’ close 
the twilight sky. 

— Edith Hillman, ’38. 


in g us everyday. We won’t open our 
shutters to anything but Dixie 
though,” Margaret laughed. 

“You ought to see Margaret flirt 
with them,” another cut in, “She 
makes us all tie our heads up in a 
towel so they can’t tell that it’s her 
red head doing most of the nod- 
ding— ” 

Margaret blushed and laughed— 
“That’s nothing though, Sara h 
Smith, you know good and well. Dr. 
Bonnell had to make you and Eliza- 
beth apologize for making faces at 
the Colonel !” 

1 hey both laughed. 

Then everybody was standing up. 
The regiment was marching up the 
hill. She could see him nowhere. 

Suddenly a horse galloped up to 
the college steps, and he was stand- 
ing before her. 

Somewhere, coming up the hill, 
drums beat out furiously. “See the 
Conquering Hero Come/’ 

Sally Mary stood very still. 


LOVE IS HAPPINESS 

hove is madness , 

Madness, bliss: 

Bliss is joy, 

Joy, happiness. 

— Edith Hillman, ’38. 
CONTRAST 

li' ending his way 

Through terrifying blades of backyard 
grass, 

A slinking earthworm moves — inch by 
inch. 

Nearby — a daring cardinal 

Hops from branch to branch of a lofty 
Pine , 

Reveling in the beauty of the day’s 
beginning. 

A flash of lightning 

Tantalizes the sullen solemnity of the 
sky. 

Haunting its lithe beauty before won- 
dering humans. 

Jealous thunder speaks — 

Prolonging its grumbling condemnation , 

A scornful recessional for the delicate 
exit of lightning. 

— Bobbie Kelly, ’39. 


“Sally Mary — it has been so 
long.” 

“Yes — so very long.” The soldiers 
were coming nearer. “Why aren’t 
you with them? Your uniform?” 

“I have no uniform. 1 was court- 
martialed.” 

“Courtmartialed ?” 

“For disobedience of orders.” 

“Our home.” 

es — but it doesn’t matter now. 
It’s all over now, Sally Mary, I’ve 
waited so long. I was afraid you 
wouldn’t come, so I went by your 
home. I have just come from there — 
Your father says its a good idea.” 
He flashed a smile at her. “And I’ve 
come for you.” 

He held out his hands to take hers. 
In her eyes, stars shone brilliantly, 
much too brilliantly for a casual on- 
looker to determine whether they 
were C onfederate stars or Union 
stars far too brilliantly for one who 
didn’t care. 
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Journey 

EMELYN GUFFIN 


FTER her baggage had been 
arranged in a neat stack on 
the shelf above her head 
and the porter had been 
tipped with a shining coin 
from her new suede bag. 
Belinda Benson could at last lean 
back against the rough softness of 
the train seat and think all the 
thoughts that had been swirling 
around in her head all day. 

However before thinking, she 
must look at them once more. She 
tilted her head forward just enough 
to see, over the frilled collar of her 
bright blue dress, the bunch of 
flowers she held in her tightly 
clenched hands. How lovely it had 
been for the people who had known 
her since she was a child with a 
striped ribbon on her hair to have 
given them to her as a farewell gift 
after her visit home. She remem- 
bered how they, wishing her success 
on her next picture, had handed them 
to her as she left. 

Belinda had smiled her happy 
smile and thrown back her gay 
young head, only to bend it forward 
to kiss the cheek of the stammering 
chairman of the Ladies* Missionary 
Society. Then, turning, she had 
mounted the three black steps of the 
train, with her small feet making 
clicking sounds against the metal 
and her blue dress blowing about 
her and her chestnut hair bouncing 
against her neck beneath the brim 
of her new hat. 

And now she was returning to the 
city again where she would see Stan- 
ley, who was tall with black hair 
that slid back from his forehead, and 
Peter, who was tall with laughing 
blond curls. Now that she was on 
her way, Belinda had three whole 
hours to do nothing but look at her 
red flowers against her bright blue 
dress and to watch, through the win- 
dow, the wind pushing the trees 
aside so that the train might pass 
and to decide which she would 




marry — the smiling young aviator, 
Peter, or her handsome young lead- 
ing man, Stanley. 

The red flowers reminded her of 
Stanley, for the last time she had 
been with him there had been a 
bright red flower half hidden under 
a curl of her hair. They had danced 


in a place where there had been 
many balloons, red ones and blue 
ones and green ones and yellow 
ones ; and they had sat at a little 
square table separated from each 
other by a tablecloth whose red 
checks had matched the red flower 
in her hair and the red sandals on 
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her feet. When she had said that she 
loved red-checked table cloths, for 
her mother had had one over the 
white top of the kitchen table with 
a big white bowl of big red apples 
on it, Stanley had smiled at her and 
said, “When we are married, we shall 
have a white kitchen table covered 
by a red-checked table cloth. On 
top of that we shall always keep a 
big white bowl full of big red ap- 
ples.” 

Then she had laughed a happy 
laugh, for suddenly her heart had 
become so full of happiness that it 
could not hold it all. It was happy 
with thoughts of Stanley and colored 
balloons and red sandals and red 
checked table cloths and white 
bowls and shiny red apples. 

But she was happy when she was 
with Peter too. The afternoon be- 
fore she had left she had leaned with 
him against the iron wire fence 
around the air port and eaten crisp 
white popcorn from big brown bags. 
There had been a little breeze that 
even her white ribbon couldn’t keep 
from blowing her hair, and sunlight 
that not only made fascinating pat- 
terns on her white dress but also 
went right through her to her heart, 
making her want to take off her 


square-toed oxfords and wriggle her 
feet in the sand that was playing in 
little swirls over the landing held. 
When she told him this Peter’s eyes 
had laughed. 

“Go ahead little girl,” he had said. 
‘ r l see that I shall have me a child- 
wife who will sit on the floor in 
front of our big hre and will walk in 
the rain and run in the sunlight, but 
I want to marry you just the same.” 

( )h, yes, her heart had been happy 
when he was with her too. Then it 
had been happy with thoughts of 
white popcorn and sunlight and cool 
white dresses and white ribbon and 
sitting on the floor in front of big 
wood Arcs and walking in the rain. 

Stanley and Peter. When she was 
with them she was two different 
people. During this trip she must 
decide which she would really be, 
a wife in a flowing white dress who 
danced with Stanley or a wife in a 
cool white dress who ran in the 
sunshine, hand in hand with Peter. 
By the time she walked down the 
three black steps, she must have dis- 
covered who she truly was. 

So, like the movement of the train, 
Belinda’s thoughts swayed back and 
forth from blond hair to black, until 
the clicketv -clack sound of the heavy 


wheels against the shining tracks 
grew slower and slower and finally 
stopped. 

The jerking of the stopping train 
bringing her back to realities, Be- 
linda Benson, who in her imaginings 
had been the young actress with a 
flower in her hair, became a little 
ten-year-old girl in a sailor hat with 
a long blue ribbon hanging from the 
back, a little girl returning from a 
visit to her grandmother after a 
journey delightful with lovely 
dreams, and carrying, not a beautiful 
farewell bouquet of flowers, but two 
rose bush cuttings from her grand- 
mother to her mother. 

“Linda,” called out Stan, the little 
boy who lived down the street and 
who. with her father, had come to 
meet her, “we beat Tom and all of 
’em playing baseball.” 

“And Linda,” hollored Pete, the 
little boy who lived across the street 
and who had also come to meet her, 
“I’ve got a new dog with black 
spots, and one of his ears is black 
too.” 

And Belinda smiled to herself, for 
just a moment ago she had been a 
lovely and famous person ; and she. 
with the wisdom of ten years, knew 
the priceless value of her dream. 


Give Me The Good Ole 

Horse an' Buggy Days 


| Jfgy | ALLOWEENS are not 
what they used to he. No, 
Irrf j definitely. Thej' ’re not even 
Sjc.4,lj what they were a few years 
hack when Dr. Altnand was 
young. When he was at 
Kmorv a hunch of hoy s took a huge 
niarhle bench from Bishop Candler’s 
yard and put it in the middle of the 
campus. I lie Bishop complained in 
Bishoply fashion, and probably re- 
membering what his mother had 
taught him. Dr. Almand and the 
hoys took it back. But they placed 


SARAH HAMMONS 

this bit of literature with it. “We 
taketh it away, the Bishop com- 
plaineth. We bringeth it back.” 

But there was a time before this 
when everyone was kept busy on 
Halloween protecting their proper- 
ty . About 7 :00 o’clock we’d hear 
our door hell ringing itself into a 
nervous breakdown and go out to 
bud a pin driven in it up to the hilt. 

I hen all the horns in the neigh bor- 
hood would start blowing just be- 
cause they had been tied down by 
fishing cord. 


But that was nothing. We’d hear 
a noise like the sheriff foreclosing 
on the mortgage and go out to see 
all the flower pots and potted palms 
standing on their heads, or else rest- 
ing up on the awning. This always 
r a i s e d Mother’s blood-pressure. 
Speaking of blood-pressure, Mr. Hill 
said that a few years ago he had to 
rescue his porch furniture from the 
flag pole at a schoolhouse. It was 
the exercise that ran his blood- 
pressure up. 

One time we woke up next day 
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and bless me if the fence hadn’t 
bloomed out in a fresh coat of pink 
and purple and yellow paint. The 
lady next door had a stroke, which 
eliminated Mother for the time be- 
ing. 

A favorite trick was to strew cut 
pieces of pumpkin near the door. 
I remember once Daddy ran out to 
stop the usual horn blowing and 
slipped on some pumpkin and near- 
ly broke his f — oot. And of course 
all the tires always had the air let 
out of them. Back in Dr. Drake’s 
day they used to change the front 
wheels on carriages, (this just about 
dates him), and there being a dif- 
ference in the size of the wheels, the 
carriage would then ride lopsided. 


Dr. Drake confessed that he didn’t 
do that himself, but that once he did 
go so far as to write on windows 
with soap. Other than that he was 
a good little boy, which sounds like 
a waste of talents to us. 

One time we found a bath tub 
hanging from the front window. But 
that didn’t equal the next Hallow- 
een. From about 8:00 o’clock on the 
following morning we heard passers- 
by laughing in front of our house, 
just like people do when the seat 
of somebody else’s pants split. Final- 
ly we went out to watch the fun, 
and there across our walk was 
stretched a clothes line hung with 
the queerest assortment of recently 
laundered underwear anyone ever 


wore. Mother fainted and Daddy 
carried her in, which left me to gath- 
er up the clothes. That’s always the 
way in my family. 

Mr. Johnson said that he used to 
litter people’s front yards with such 
useful things as wash pots and gar- 
bage cans, and invariably took all 
the gates off the hinges. In our town 
the school principal always got the 
best presents — either a keg of old 
fish or a pile of wood, and once even 
a twenty foot boat. 

Of course we wouldn’t want any- 
body to do any of these things, oh 
nooo, but it would be fun to have 
one more ripsnorting Halloween 
when you were afraid of life and 
limb and property. 


Our Relations With 

Other Colleges 


NTERCOLLEG I ATE contact 

with students of other colleges 
and universities is a prime fac- 
tor in the Wesleyanne’s life. 
Ideas exchanged and discussed, 
bettered and brought back for 
use on the campus tends to make of col- 
lege life a richer and fuller thing. 

Heads of many campus organizations 
annually meet with those who hold simi- 
lar officers in other schools of the state, 
or of the South, to better campus con- 
ditions through comparison, contrast, 
and group discussion, of pertinent ques- 
tions. 

The incoming president of honor coun- 
cil, with several representatives, attends 
the meeting of the Southern Intercolleg- 
iate Association of Student Government 
held for college girls every year during 
the last of May, and brings back help- 
ful ideas in governing gained from the 
plans of other schools. 

The college V. W. C. A. head, with 
members of her cabinet, attends a state 
conference of the Young Men and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the 
colleges and universities in Georgia every 



ANNETTE GARDNER 

spring to discuss plans for the year. Dur- 
ing the summer months, “Y” cabinet 
members of many southern colleges meet 
for a camp session in Blue Ridge, N. C., 
and there informally talk over problems 
that relate to student life and thought. 

The president of the college Athletic 
Association, with another officer of her 
club, annually attends the Georgia Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women to 
discuss major sports for the year. 

Leaders of the school publications 
also bring Wesleyan into contact with 
other colleges. Many staff members of 
the Watchtovver, Wesleyan, and Veter- 
ropt attend the annual Georgia Collegi- 
ate Press Association convention, and 
hear reports of Journalistic work done 
by other students. Exchange of publica- 
tions with schools over the nation af- 
fords an opportunity for indirect but 
more widespread contact. 

In intercollegiate debates held at the 
college, and through delegations sent out, 
Wesleyan, meets other students in the 
intellectual field, debating school and 
political questions. 


Student delegations from the “Y” 
department of World Fellowship, and 
from International Relations Clubs sent 
to and from colleges and universities to 
speak and exchange ideas give another 
opportunity for students to meet. 

There is an annual Georgia Methodist 
Students’ Conference at which Wesleyan 
delegates meet and talk with students 
of Methodist church schools and repre- 
sentatives from colleges of the state which 
enroll Methodist students. The Geor- 
gia Student Volunteer group, with its 
yearly conference of college delegates 
and its two yearly retreats of officers and 
one delegate from every college, affords 
another opportunity for intercollegiate* 
contact. 

1 hrough the college classes in Sunday 
Schools of Macon churches, and through 
weekends spent with girl friends in other 
colleges, Wesleyannes come into contact 
with others on a social basis. 

I he Wesleyan girl is offered numer- 
ous opportunities to meet with other stu- 
dents, and to bring back to her college 
many ideas for the fuller enrichment of 
her campus life. 
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Scribe 9 s Pa@e 


WHY? 

We, too , like bards of old 
Have songs to sing, 

Verses free from classic bond, 

Scornful of meter and rhyme 
Written to the tune of youth. 

Sad songs ice sing 
Because our minds grow weary 
Of the dull monotony of each day, 

And tells its tale 
In mournful dirge . 

At times our very hearts 
Respond to distant urgings • 

Throb out in aching lines 
Their tragic songs 
Of broken dreams. 

But then again. 

In lilting, dancing stanza — 

Comes forth in happy days, 

The joyful surge 
Of youth — 

These verses come from girlish hearts. 
Unchained by stanza form. 

[Infolding the darkest secrets; 

Things hoped for; 

The wildest dreams of girlhood ; 
Emotions of the budding woman. 

-F. T. *3 7 . 
THE VIOLINIST 

lie draws his bow across the strings. 

Like a dainty breeze, rippling through 
grasses; like a phantom hand, trembling 
harp strings; like the faint echo of a 
memory, unforgotten — this is his melody, 
intangible, fragile. 

I he mood changes; is vivid, gorgeous. 
Surge of ocean, singing of pine trees; re- 
splendent sunset; tumultuous ecstasy of 
first love . 

I he crescendo — rear of winds, crash 
of waters, shriek of heartbreak — dies 
dozen; becomes soft, fading evening 
glow; love at peace • weary resignation 
to grief. 

He ceases. Breathless silence, doing 
homage to the violinist and his instru- 
ment : 

Creators of Beauty. 


HARDENED 

And now I have hurt you — 
y ou whom I am not even worthy to 
touch — 

Because knowing that others lie, 

I could not grasp the sincerity of your 
words — 

And having learned from your brothers 
To play with all emotions 
And natch them as a juggler 
To see what they will do. 

When turned with skillful hands. 

I forgot that some may be 
Who did not know the game, 

Or having learned it 
Dropped it as unkind — 

And thought that others did the same. 

It is most odd 
1 hat 1 should be your teacher 
Of the continuous frailties of my kind . 
And perhaps regrettable. 

That you should think me the other 
That I might have been 
But am not — now or ever. 

But I hold no regrets 
Even for you — as decent as you are. 

I only add you to my list 
As noblest — and most gullible — 

Of all such puppets. 

-R. P. ’37 

THE BELL 

A rhythmic roll of sound tumbles from 
the tower and folds back waves of tone 
into its tide of tolls. Faintly first, now 
boldly — richer comes the ring as myriads 
of mingling tinkles are gathered in the 
tide — melted, molded, mellowed into 
full-sounding swells. The swells sweep 
forward rising on crests of other swells 
till rushing, roaring, ringing they reach 
a clarion dong and cling for one still 
moment. 

1 hen the tower beckons and back- 
ward rolls the sound, lopped up wave by 
w ave, still singing with vibration , still 
dinging to full tones, but losing, slowly 
losing — receding toward the tower till 
one lone lingering lilt is left— and then 
a silent lull. 


HOSPITAL 

V he ghastly smell of ether, coming out 
to meet you at the door. And once inside, 
silence, pushing you back, and increas- 
ing your anxiety. Trim nurses flitting by, 
laughing and silly, or conceited looking. 
Internes sauntering past, with detached 
airs, careless miens. Elevators slamming 
to a stop, unloading long carriages w ith 
inert forms. Distracted looking kinsmen 
trailing behind, fearful of losing a pace. 
Information officers with stony faces, 
business-like manners. An ambulance 
quickly depositing a bloody patient, un- 
affected, nonchalant, eager to be off 
again. 

Afoans and horrible screams, and a 
tiny baby crying for its mother. Croups 
of haggard looking people, with black- 
circled eyes and lines, and trembling 
hands. Alen laughing in strained humor, 
relaxed, then suddenly growing taut and 
mirthless. Women hysterical, and chil- 
dren with wondering expressions. And 
an air of expectant dread over all the 
place. 

— S. H. * 37 . 


THE TOUCH OF YOU 

l he touch of you 
Draw's love from all my heart. 
Leaving a fragile framework 
I hrough which there bloics 
A soft warm breeze 
Charged with electricity. 

-H. B. ’37. 


I am an elf 

H ith a torn silver sandal , 
Twisting in the moonlight 
fn a mad senseless gambol. 

My hair flicks the stars 
/ n wanton ecstasy, 

7 he stillness is my lover — 

I mock his plaintive plea. 

H. J. ’ 38 . 


-B. J. *37. 


—A. T. *38. 
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EDITORIALS 

THE DREAM THAT IS WESLEYAN 


E ARE living a dream. A century old dream 
spun on a faith in human nature and in an 
eternal Rightness of things, with threads of 
tears and breaths of prayers and courage and 
foresight and truth. 

It is a dream which has been coming true 
for a hundred years of adventure and work and ideal- 
ism. It is a dream as lovely as moon-glow, and yet as 
real as the sun itself. It is a dream of a few which 
has grown and spread over a nation until it is an ideal 
of thousands. 

For a hundred years it has become more tangible 


TO OUR 

We, the Wesleyan staff, with the rest of our school, 
want to welcome you who in good will are visiting us 
today. 

We could not be so proud of our college if we did 
not feel that through the years we have held your 
best wishes and kindest respect. 


as its glimmering beauty has grown into a blaze of 
gorgeous splendor which lights the world. 

All the triumphs and yearnings of a century ; all the 
traditions and ideals of a hundred year old dream- 
into-realitv have been given to us by a gracious 
Mother Fate. 

Hut there are centuries and centuries ahead. The 
dream is yet new. The Wesleyan Ideal must go on. 
The pioneer college must always lead toward Truth 
and Right. She must always be “the noblest, the 
greatest in all our fair land.” 

A dream so beautiful can not and will not die with 
us. 


VISITORS 

We think that such fellowship of those who love a 
common ideal is a thing which will last when today’s 
headlines are all forgotten. 

We accept your congratulations with happiness, and 
with sincerity return your wishes for brilliant future 
years. 


"SPRINKLED WITH STARDUST” 


I OU are sprinkled with star-dust; you have 
that innate kindness known as quality which 
makes the rest of us seem a bit shoddy.” 

Perhaps you recognize the quotation. It 
is from a recent motion picture I saw called 
* “Unguarded Hour”. The sentence was spoken 
simply and impressed me a great deal at the time. I 
think perhaps it must have impressed the whole audi- 
ence, because it was spoken so simply, and because 
it said such a beautiful thing. 

“You are sprinkled with star-dust. ...” I had never 
thought of a kind person — an understanding person — 
in that same way before. Hut it must be true. Such a 
personality with its inner loveliness perhaps not only 
is sprinkled with star-dust, but indeed approaches as 
close to the splendor and majesty of the stars them- 
selves as humans can know. Perhaps it is star-dust 
that floats a universe. Perhaps it is its loveliness that 
makes a universe livable. 

”... you have that innate kindness known as 
quality. ...” To put quality on such a fine basis is 
to stress the elemental worth of sympathy, brotherly 


love, and understanding. It is to place generosity on 
a level where it means much. 

”... which makes the rest of us seem a bit shod- 
dy. ...” There must be some way to avoid the little- 
ness and cheapness that comes from misunderstand- 
ings and an ungracious life. Hatred and envy can clip 
the wings of a soul, and make a young heart old and 
bitter when it should be gay and courageous and kind 
and sprinkled with the dust of stars. 

Perhaps the answer will be knowledge — of other 
persons and things. To learn with an earnest and open 
mind must surely be to understand — to recognize the 
value of as well as the shortcomings of these others so 
like — little better and very little worse — than we. And 
understanding alone is enough to combat all the ha- 
treds. and prejudices, and littlenesses in the world — 
all of them among people and all of them among na- 
tions. 

It is the beauty of stardust — but also it is eternal 
realness of the stars themselves. Back of the dream is 
a constant truth. The stars are sprinkling star dust. 
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Obsession 

BARBARA JONES 


HE knew immediately what 
it was that had awakened 
her. 

W ith ears made doubly 
keen by nights of intermi- 
nable straining to hear a 
sound that never came, she listened 
now. 

Shuffle scrape, shuffle, shuffle — 
bump! Her heart gave a frightened 
lurch as he collided with a chair. 
Shuffle, shuffle — no; it was all right. 
He had not fallen. Oh, God! Don’t 
let him fall. His eyesight was so 
poor. 

\\ ith an effort she pulled her inert 
body to the side of the bed where 
she could look into the dining room 
through the crack in the wall. She 
could just see the glimmer of the 
kerosene lamp lie was carrying as 
he went into the kitchen. Now the 
door closed and she could neither 
see nor hear him. Which was the 
greater agony, she wondered, the 
uncertainty of this complete silence 
— or the other? 

Her mind ran over the thousands 
of other nights when she had lain 
tensely, helplessly, with the clammy 
fear growing on her each moment. 
And for the first time she could re- 
member, she felt a hot resentment 
against her husband for subjecting 
her to such fear. It was unjust; it 
was cruel. He knew the weaknesses 
of both of them; he must know that 
this old house would burst into flame 
at the slightest opportunity. And 
yet — 

She could not blame him. Were 
it possible she, too. would try to 
escape the long hours of sleepless 
nights. Could she but move her par- 
alyzed legs she would find relief in 
moving about the old house; she 
would not lie here thinking — 
Thinking of her childhood, her 
beautiful mother, and her father. But 
she could never picture her father 
other than a broken, old-young man 
— a man half-crazed with grief. 

She did not even have to close her 


eyes to see her childhood home, a 
ramshakle o 1 d farmhouse, being 
swallowed by angry, vicious flames 
that gave midnight the brightness 
of midday. Her father’s face, as, 
barely escaping through the front 
door with her in his arms, he had 
looked back to see the inferno col- 
lapsing on his wife — that was 
stamped irrevocably on her mind. 
And her own six-vear-old scream: 


MONUMENT 

l ur her whose body never knew re- 
straint 

\ or felt the heaviness of bulk or mass; 
It hose every movement was graceful as 
a fawn 

1 hat flees before the hunter and the 
hound ; 

U hose hand interpreted the winds 
and stars 

And now are lifeless symbols of a beauty 
\ T o human artist ever could perfect; 
l low can you here erect a monument 
Of cold unfeeling marble or of stone t 

-F. T. ’37. 


“Daddy, daddy ! Mother’s in there ! 
Daddy! Daddy!” 

No. These things were as clear 
to her as the Fear with her tonight, 
and every night. These memories 
formed a part of the Fear. 

People had blamed her father; but 
never, she knew, as much as he had 
blamed himself. Her mother’s sister, 
with whom she had made her home 
after he died— he had lived only 
three months after the tragedy — had 
hated him intensely. She used to say, 
over and over, until the child had 
to put her tiny apron over her mouth 
to keep from screaming: 

It didn t have to happen — that is 
the pity of it. If Jed hadn’t been so 
careless— Clara told him a thousand 
tunes to be careful with those can- 
dles when he read. But he wouldn’t 
pa\ any attention ; so he murdered 
Ills wife. Well, I hope he’s satisfied, 
wherever he is now !** 


Then she would fall into uncon- 
trollable weeping, and Uncle Jim, 
always a gentle.patient man. would 
try to comfort her. 

“Bessie, Bessie. She’s forgiven 
him. You know that. And Ned was 
punished, God knows how terribly, 
before remorse killed him. Hush, 
now. You’re upsetting the child.” 

Time had mercifully deadened the 
bitterness of these memories, and 
she had lived a normal childhood; 
grown up to become the most popu- 
lar of the village girls. She smiled 
wistfully as she remembered the gay 
little parties and simple household 
tasks with which most of her girl- 
hood had been occupied. Aunt Bessie 
had been kind to her, but it must, 
nevertheless, have been a relief when 
she had married Dan and moved in- 
to the old house that had belonged 
to his father. Uncle Jim had never 
been rich, and she had been an added 
burden to them. 

Dan had been the best of hus- 
bands. The tender, half-protective 
feeling that she had always had for 
him came to her as she recalled his 
awkward proposal. 

Becky , he had said, a strangelv 
serious light in his straight-forward 
blue eyes, “I haven’t got much. 
Never will have, I s’pose, ’cause I’m 
not the successful kind, but I could 
support you. provided you didn’t 
want too much, and I’d take care of 
you always. I love you an awful lot, 
Beckv. Would you marry me?” 

Her ^ es, Dan had been suffici- 
ent answer for him, and thev were 
married the next fall. 

It had been as he had said. They 
had never attained any higher posi- 
tion. never been any richer, than at 
the first. Sometimes, through the 
h>ng course of years, she had been 
discouraged, almost disgusted. They 
both worked so hard, were growing 
old long before they should have. 

' et all. it seemed, was for nothing. 

Undoubtedly, Dan was the un- 
luckiest of farmers. It wasn’t that 
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lie didn’t try ; he worked harder than 
any man she knew; it was just that 
luck was against him. He planted 
too much, or too little; judged 
wroilg about the markets, and was 
generally unsuccessful. In spite of 
it all, though, he never broke his 
promise. He supported her; he took 
care of her; and he loved her al- 
ways. 

They managed to save a little each 
year, and she had hoped that some 
day they might build a more con- 
venient home. All their neighbors 
had gradually acquired running wa- 
ter; some of them even had carbide 
lights. They might have done so, 
too. if she had not fallen. 

That had been two years ago. 
Karly one morning, hurrying out to 
help Dan in the fields, she had 
caught her foot in the treacherous 
crack of the top step and fallen the 
entire length of the rickety flight. 
Her spine had been injured ; the doc- 
tor’s verdict had been that she could 
never walk again. 

She reflected bitterly that the very 
thing they had been striving to get 
away from — the old house — had 
doomed them to remain there for- 
ever. Every cent of their painfully 
hoarded money had gone for X-rays 
and expensive treatments of her 
spine. Nothing had helped; she 
would be a paralytic to the day of 
her death. 

She felt she could have borne the 
torture of lying perfectly still for 
endless days and nights had it not 
been for the change she could see 
in Dan. 

Without her to help him with the 
farm, and with the necessity of pav- 
ing a girl to tend her during the 
day, he was slowly killing himself 
with overwork. Already his eyesight 
was nearly gone, and no induce- 
ments could persuade him to receive 
charity treatment. But it was the 
rheumatic pains wracking his tired 
lxxlv that forced him to walk about 
at night, imperiling both their lives 
with the old kerosene lamp. 

A sound jerked her back from her 
memories. Shuffle, shuffle. He was 
going back to bed. Thank God ! 
They were safe, then, for tonight. 
She turned the lamp at her bedside 
lower, tried to wriggle her maimed 


body into a more comfortable posi- 
tion, and resolved to sleep. 


Dear God ! The Fear had come 
true. Smoke in her eyes, her throat; 
hot flames creeping toward her 
flesh. Oh, helpless, helpless ! The 
horror of being unable to move, to 
escape. She would burn, as her 
mother had done — burn to death 
through the carelessness of her hus- 
band. If only the smoke would not 
choke her so she could scream. She 
could move her arms; perhaps she 
could make a noise with them and 
bring Dan. Where was Dan? She 
flung out her arms. 

The crash woke her, freeing her 


from the nightmare, bringing her to 
face reality. 

The kerosene lamp that she had 
overturned lay on her bed, the flame 
from the wick eating rapidly through 
the bedspread. It crawled in little 
jets of tire toward her feet; there 
was a faint warmth. Her eyes di- 
lated ; she watched it come nearer, 
nearer. When it was within inches 
of her body, she realized she could 
scream. The scream was for Dan ; 
Dan, her loving husband, who had 
promised to take care of her. He 
would save her. 

Even as her cries echoed through 
the house, she knew he would be 
too late. God save Dan ! 
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THE ENCHANTED VOYAGE 



R. Hector Peckett’s boat was 
no ordinary sea-going ves- 
sel. It had never sailed the 
seven seas, or floated on 
lake or river. Instead it 
stood in Mr. Peckett's back 
yard in the Bronx; that is. before 
the enchanted voyage. To this boat, 
“a little like an ark,” he liked to es- 
cape in the evening to dream and 
tinker — and dream. Mr. Peckett had 
the boat himself, being a carpenter 
by profession, but a sailor at heart. 
He had named it the Sarah Peckett, 


By Robert Nathan 

REVIEWED BY ANN MUNCK 

after his wife, although she was 
neither a ship nor a soul mate. 

She was a realist. “She believed 
that life was a battle and the only 
ammunition worth talking about was 
dollars and cents.” So Mrs. Peckett 
determined to sell the boat to Mr. 
Schultz, the butcher for a hamburger 
stand. She contracted with Schultz, 
put the boat on wheels, and made 
ready to wheel it into Schultz* yard. 

Hector Peckett, discovering this, 
prepared to spend one last night of 


happiness aboard his creation. The 
heavenly powers, however, were on 
Peckett's side. A breeze blew up; 
the enchanted voyage began And 
so Hector Peckett sailed southward 
ho! on dry land, meeting with ad- 
venture and adventurers. 

This phantasy is written in a clear 
ironic prose that characterizes Rob- 
ert Nathan. The book seems some- 
what a repetition of “One More 
Spring, and. as usual, the copy b 
not as good as the original. 


I AM THE FOX 

Atlantic Prize Novel for 1936 


ELM A Temple, twenty-six, 
and Gardner Heath, her 
lover and wooer, were paus- 
ing momentarily on a beau- 
tiful hilltop. Below them 
they saw a hunting scene — 
relentless dogs chasing a weary red 
fox who was futilely struggling to 
reach his hole already filled with 
stones by the hunters. Gardner’s 
eyes brightened and his breath 
quickened with the excitement of 
the chase. Selma shuttered. She was 
afraid. She identified herself as the 
fox pursued by Gardner and life. 

By clever and original transition 
the author gives flashes into Selma’s 
earlier years— incidents which mis- 
understood and unexplained had af- 
fected her later philosophy of life. 
Interspersing these glimpses is the 
conversation of Selma and Gardner 
on the subject of their marriage. 
Selma’s heart told her that this mar- 
riage would be a refuge; but her 
questioning mind filled her with fear 
— fear of a death such as little Em- 
ily’s, the first person she had ever 



By Winifred Van Etten 


REVIEWED BY MARION WILCOX 

seen die in the kindergarten years 
ago, "while all the rest of the chil- 
dren looked on as she fought the 
clutch of death on her throat, and 
lost ; fear of motherhood, of destroy- 
ing her personal identity, of becom- 
ing “just somebody’s ma”; fear of 
falling in love after being fooled by 
the bardboiled. he-man (incidentally 
married) evangelist who tampered 
with her susceptible heart by means 
of her soul ; fear of loving since she 
had learned through bitter experi- 
ence that a man s love seemed al- 
ways to mean one thing — “clawing 
hands, demanding lips — ” 

Not only are the incidents in Sel- 
ma s life told, but also interesting 
stories of persons only slightly re- 
lated to but influential in Selma’s 
life, brom the death of the insignifi- 
cant hired man, whose carcass was 
delivered to the medical students at 
t h e University Hospital. Selma 
learned to meet life's tragic situa- 
tions with the motto. “What the 
hell , because you “can’t alter the 


scheme of existence no matter how 
you batter it with deep, deep, think- 
ing.” From Dwight Fleming, the 
village soda jerker. she learned that 
“life is a matter of dog eat dog.” 
Dwight was instrumental in killing 
I’ublic Enemy No. One for the sole 
purpose of monetary gain. 

l»ut ( i a rd Tier's blissful unaware- 
ness of Selma’s arguments and his 
refusal to understand finally capture 
the battered Selma just as the hunt- 
ers did the fox — with the difference 
that deep in Selma’s heart she want- 
ed to be captured. 

I Am the box is the unusual first 
novel of Mrs. Van Etten. In it she 
displays a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of feminine psvchol- 
off.v. She skillfully handles Selma’s 
growth into womanhood in the chap- 
ter, "God's Plan for Little Girls.” 
She has a gift for story telling and 
authentic characterizations. I Am 
I lie Fox was chosen from thousands 
of other first novels for the $1,000 
Atlantic Prize for this year. 
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No Greater Love 

MARGARET EVANS 


"HE would never see him again, 
yet some power that seems to 
1 lie innate until in sheer despe- 
ration is called upon to accom- 
plish some seemingly impossible 
task give her strength to stand 
there smiling bravely, forcing back sting- 
ing tears that must remain unshed — wav- 
ing gcxid-bye to her only son. A good- 
bye that he thought was for two years, 
hut she knew meant forever. 

As she stood on the dock watching the 
boat move swiftly away from shore car- 
rying Jerry, her son away from her, the 
years seemed to drop from her and the 
picture of the smiling young man at the 
boat rail was replaced by one of a laugh- 
ing, little hoy playing about a small, ivy 
— covered cottage. The picture made her 
smile but only for a minute when for 
the hundredth time that day she recalled 
the scene of the townspeople bringing 
home the body of her husband, John — 
44 Doc” to all he had befriended — found 
dead sitting at his desk in the small, dus- 
ty little room he had called his office. 
It had been hard explaining to her tear- 
ful little son “why his father had to go 
away” but when in desperation she had 
said, “Darling, his heart just stopped 
beating”, a strange look seemed to pass 
over his face and as if making a vow 
to himself he had said, “Some day when 
I’m a big man I’ll learn how to keep 
hearts beating so little boys’ daddies 
won’t have to go away”. 

That had been twenty-five years ago 
but she would never forget the look of 
determination and seriousness on his face 
when he said those words. And now he 
was going abroad to keep the promise he 
had made to himself. Somehow she had 
always known it would be like this. Each 
time she had seen that curious expression 
on his face, and she had seen it often 
through the years, it had never ceased to 
frighten her because it brought to her 
the realization that she only had a small 
part of him while the part claimed by his 
work would one day take him from her. 

She had known that her husband was 
too kind-hearted to all his patients, and 


though she often rebuked him for it, she 
none the less loved this trait in him, but 
she had no idea that his affairs were in 
such a hopeless tangle. After settling his 
estate there was left only a few hundred 
dollars on which she and her son had to 


DELUSION 

/ held two gleaming stones in my palm 

Each lovelier than the other and more 
precious 

To my heart. A year 1 kept them 

Knowing full well that one I must choose 

And fling the other into the pool. 

One stone was copper colored with 
golden lights 

That shone from the soul of it; 

The other teas a deep mauve and blue 
glazed 

In shining silver . 

/ chose the shining mauve-blue stone 

Flinging the bronze one into the pool 

IT hose dark depths swallowed my 
treasure 

Hungrily taking it forever from my 
sight. 

Firmly l grasped the shining stone in 
my hand, 

Hoarding it and reveling in its glory, 

Tutting thoughts of my lost gem from 
my mind, 

Ignoring the lonely tugging at my heart. 

I sought comfort in my jewel. Alas ! 

It tarnished. 

— Bascom Knight, *39. 


live. Recognizing the fact that the small 
town in which they lived afforded little 
opportunity for her to support herself 
and Jerry, she was forced to sell the be- 
loved cottage and move to a near-by city 
to secure work. She had only her son left 
and she built her new world around him. 

Work was not easy to find but she at 
last secured a position as a fitter in a 
small dress shop. Many of the custom- 
ers recognized her talent as a designer 
and seamstress and brought her extra 


work to do at home. She had first rebelled 
at the idea of working at home; begrudg- 
ing any little time that she had to spend 
without Jerry but the bare fact that they 
needed the extra money made her accept 
the work. Thus each week she managed 
to put a small amount in the bank, be- 
cause she too had made a vow at the 
death of her husband to give her son an 
education. 

Throughout the years she gloried in 
the growth of her son although she knew 
that each day brought her closer to the 
time when she would have to give him 
up too — just as she had always given up 
everything that she had ever loved. Since 
the day his father was buried Jerry had 
seemed to be different from most boys. 
It sometimes worried her because he 
seemed to get more pleasure from read- 
ing books and magazines on medicine and 
science than playing with other boys in 
the neighborhood. For sentimental reas- 
ons she had refused to sell the medical 
book and encyclopedias from her hus- 
band’s office, and even as a boy Jerry 
would sit for hours pouring over a pic- 
ture or reading in them. Watching him 
she would sometimes find herself bitter- 
ly denouncing the medical profession as 
taking human beings and making them 
its slave — making them almost inhuman. 
Her husband used to sit thus, forgetting 
her existence entirely in his absorption 
over some new' medical achievement — 
now' her son would read for hours oblivi- 
ous to everything happening around him, 
absorbed in his little world in which she 
w'as definitely excluded. 

Neighbors had thought him queer and 
the knowledge of it hurt her more than 
she dared admit even to herself. She 
never tried to explain him because some- 
times she too, despite their constant com- 
panionship, felt that she did not under- 
stand him. She fought against the feel- 
ing that at times he was almost a stranger 
to her but it was always there. 

She would never forget his graduation 
from high school — his entrance into col- 
lege. The nonchalant bearing he tried to 
achieve the day she left him at the sta- 
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tion after entering him as a freshman in 
the state university when his expression 
belied a mixture of half fear, half de- 
fiance would never cease to amuse her. 

Then the day when she had her first 
attack of the illness that seemed each 
time as if it would take her life. The 
thought caused her hand involuntarily 
to go to her heart. 

She had consulted a physician ; how 
well she remembered every word of the 
conversation. 

“Madam,” he had said in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact voice, “you have a v e r y 
serious heart disease — angina pectoris — 
and the disease is just as frightening as 
the name. There is no known cure for it. 
You must have complete rest and quiet, 
if not,” — and he had paused for a minute 
as if undecided whether to say the rest, 
then abruptly added, “your life may be 
taken at any moment.” 

His words frightened her because she 
knew he spoke the truth. 

She remembered the struggle she had 
had alone in her apartment that night. 

T he stark loneliness and wretchedness of 
it made her wince. After an all night 
struggle she had finally arrived at her 
decision — she must not give up. Kill her 
though it would, she had to continue her 
work. Jerry’s life was just beginning. 
After the university there would be 
medical college, then interneship in some 
hospital and the hardest part of all — be- 
ginning his medical career. 

She could not admit to him that she 
was worn out physically and he would 
have to stop school and support her and 
himself also — she would rather die than 
be a burden to him. So she had kept at 
work despite the heart attacks which 
grew more frequent and severe each 
time. Somehow she had managed to keep 
it from Jerry, yet she wondered how he 
could be so blind as not to see that her 
life was slowly ebbing from her. 

At his graduation from college and 
medical school with high honors she 
felt that all the unhappiness she had ever 
known was made up for a hundred fold. 
His work at the hospital had absorbed 
most of his time, she only saw him once 
a week but the knowledge that he was 
in the same city was comforting to her. 

How she had loved going to the hos- 
pital and asking, “Is Dr. Jerry Amringer 
busy.” 

1 hen he would come hurrying up, 


spotless in his white and the thought that 
this was where he belonged, this was his 
life would cause her almost to hate the 
sight of a hospital, its imposing silence, 
its clean smell — but no one ever knew 
her thoughts, certainly not Jerry to 
whom she listened attentively to his ac- 
count of “an operation I performed to- 
day”. 

Life for her seemed to be marking time 
until the day he had burst into the room 
babbling incoherently “I got it — “I got 
it!” 

She had thought him incapable of such 
excitement. It was minutes before he 
could explain that “it” was a muchly 
prized fellowship given by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to study for two years 
in a famous hospital in Germany. It was 
his big chance he had explained — the 
thing he had been hoping for all his life. 

Seeing him there, already planning his 
life for the next two years, how' could 
she tell him that only the day before her 
physician had given her only one year 
longer to live. 

What strange pranks fate played — her 
son going abroad to cure the very disease 
that would kill her before his return. 
All other sacrifices in her life paled be- 
fore this one. One year of happiness was 
all she asked of life, yet she knew that 
in so doing she would ruin his chance to 
become a famous doctor. 

His words “Someday when I’m a big 
man, I’ll learn to keep hearts beating so 
little boys’ daddies won’t have to go 
away” came back to her and suddenly 
she knew that she would never say the 
words that would keep him by her side. 
Instead she offered up a little prayer, 
“Oh God, give me strength to go through 
with it”. And He had. 

At that moment something had died 
w ithin her a year before her body died. 
No actress could have played her part 
better for to her it did seem that it 
was only some unreal play with she the 
only actor and he the audience. Now 
that the audience had gone — for he had 
gone, she could barely see the outline of 
the ship, she must still play the role even 
to the end. But actress though she was, 
it wasn’t sea spray that stung her eyes! 
it wasn’t cold that caused her bod) to 
tremble — it wasn’t night that darkened 
her spirits. 

1 axi, man?, said the driver in his 
kindest tone, and she turned and got in. 


JEALOUSY 

An ugly. 

Stalking Thing , 

That foil ous Beauty , 

And makes her more beautiful 
— By contrast. 

— Hazel Birch, ’37. 

LIVING JEWELS 

TROPICAL moons and whispering 
palms, 

Afassive white oleanders shimmering 
silver 

hilling the still air with sweet ness , 

The poignant call of the whippoonvills 
Echoing across the black lagoon. 

Long sandy beaches stretching afar. 
Bordered by the surging foam of the 
leaves 

As they tumble on the shore bathing 
A thousand shells in silver magic 
Causing them to glisten like jewels 
In the brillance of the moonlight , 
Moss-bearded oaks silhouetted ' gainst 
Southern sky in its glorious splendor. 

/ he dull thud of mangoes falling 
To the rich damp earth, 

I he shiny green leather of orange trees, 
Haunting legend music of pirates 
Singing in historic rocks : 

I onight I am miles from you, my 
Florida, 

But these things — 

Live as fresh as your hyacianth in my 
heart. 

— Bascom Knight, ’ 

INTOXICATION 

Hold the chalice gently, sparing 
To my fevered grasping Up 
/'o//r its leaping, sparkling contents 
Trickling meekly sip by sip. 

Cod. the n ine of all thy beauties 
Drunkens one so long away 
I com a garden warm and blue drenched. 

Lifting moving, proud and gay. 

Straight and strong in gold ami green 
Atari golds are heady rich. 

Zinnias split their red hearts open, 
Gawdy in a too chaste niche. 

Cloudy, vague-blue agerodous 
II eaves an endless, fragile web 
Round the salvia s skeleton fingers 
Dripping blood drops hotly red. 

Drink! I drink to full repletion 
Still my heart’s unsatisfied. 

U arm gold hazes drift about me 
In a vibrant, surging tide. 

— Helen Jones, \*8. 
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Ruth Edmond 

HAZEL BIRCH 


VKN to herself, Ruth Edmond 
never would have admitted that 
she was sentimental. 

But the soft fragrance of 
wisteria mingled with the clear 
moonlight which sifted through 
its leaves; and the unreal night promised 
the confidence of a dream to a subcon- 
scious mind that is sardonically laughed 
away by practical daylight. 

As Ruth leaned her head against the 
back of the large porch swing, she re- 
vealed to herself, and with only a mild 
degree of astonishment, that she was 
waiting here alone, not because it was 
restful, as she had told John, but because 
she knew she could not go to her room 
until Richard had come home. Or, if 
she went to her room, she knew she 
would lie awake until she heard the 
spasmodic chug of Richard’s roadster as 
he whirled carelessly up the winding 
drive and finally came to a relieving halt 
at the side of the house. 

It was foolish, she told herself, to be 
so anxious about Richard. It was as 
absurd as the ridiculous fantastic charm 
of the night, a charm made even more 
ridiculous by the steady tapping of John’s 
typewriter which began to come from his 
study window. 

“How Dad can pound a typewriter 
and leave you out here on a swell night 
like this is more than 1 can see! ’, Rich- 
ard would say. 

But it was long after the tapping had 
ceased that Richard came home that 
night. 

Perhaps it was the strain of waiting 
that made Ruth imagine Richard came 
in more slowly, more deliberately than 
usual. She had been afraid of the breath- 
less whirl with which Richard raced 
through the grove. Vet even more had 
she been seized with the dread of hear- 
ing the smooth sane pulse of a strange 
car, bringing her a message, saying some- 
thing had happened. She had tried to 
stop thinking, had accused herself of dot- 
ing in her old age. Richard would laugh 
at that. “I’m not worth it”, he would 
say, “and besides you’re not old ”. 


Or perhaps he would be in an inde- 
pendent mood ; “I wish you would real- 
ize I’m not a child. I can take care of 
myself. There ’s no sense at all in worry- 
ing every time I go out of the house.” 

But to her, he was a child. He was 
young; he was dependent. 

As Richard came up the steps that 
night, there was about him an unnatural 
air of pride and weariness. His mother 
was tired and a little indignant after see- 
ing that he was all right. 

“It’s very late, Richard”, she said. 

“You shouldn’t have waited.” He 
spoke gently, as if she were a child. 

“You know I was worried.” 

“You shouldn’t”, he answered. He 
walked over and sat beside her in the 
swing. 

“Mother”, said Richard, “Mother, 
I’m going to marry Janice. I’m going to 
marrv Janice if it’s the last thing I ever 
do”. 

“You make it sound very gruesome, 
Richard.” She was too tired to laugh 
at the seriousness of the boyish face he 
turned to her. 

“I’ve been trying to think of some 
way. I’ve been riding and thinking, rid- 
ing and thinking ever since I left there.” 

In the light and shadows there came 
to Ruth the vague realization that Rich- 
ard was to be shared with someone else. 
And with the satisfying pain of sacrifice, 
there was confused the old determina- 
tion to help him find security, to plan 
for him as she had done through his life. 

She hardly heard Richard as he went 
on. 

“I’ve got to make plans”, Richard 
was saying. “I realize I can’t just marry 
Janice. I won’t until I know I can take 
care of her. But I’m going to make her 
happy. Janice makes me feel ambitious. 
I’m going to settle down. I’ll make a man 
of myself. I’ve got to plan. I’ll do some 
thing. I’m going to marry Janice.” 

Very quietly they went into the house. 
John was asleep. 

With morning Ruth set about the 
practical task of planning. She congratu- 
lated herself upon being sensible. She 



was almost happy in feeling her respon- 
sibility as self-appointed adviser to Rich- 
ard and Janice. 

For several days she planned. Richard 
could complete that year in college near 
his home. He could use the money Uncle 
Phillip had given him to specialize in 
law. He could practice with his father, 
and in a few years he would be in peti- 
tion to marry Janice. 

It was several mornings later when she 
told Richard. 

“But , said Richard, “I don’t like 
law”. 

“Richard”, she told him, “vou don’t 
know. Y'ou’ve never tried it”. 

When she asked him what he did like, 
for heaven’s sake, then Richard was un- 
certain. 

“Some kind of engineering, I guess”, 
he mumbled. “I can decide.” 

Ruth was not one to take opposition 
gracefully. “You don’t know what you 
want, Richard. Listen to me. I know 
what is best for you. I want you to be- 
come a lawyer. You want to marry 
Janice, don't you?” 

He did. 

“Then be sensible”, she insisted. “It’s 
time to begin something worthwhile. 
Y ou’ve been undecided long enough. 
And”, she added defiantly, “I’m sure 
Janice Clayton would never marry a man 
who could not offer her some security”. 

Richard glared at her as he rose from 
the table. “I’m sure Janice Clayton 
would never marry a man who hadn’t 
spine enough to plan his own life”, he 
said fiercely, and strode out of the room. 

Ruth listened for the slam of the door 
ceptional was unreal, and that Richard 
lashed the car into gear and whipped 
madly through the drive. 

She was a little sorry she had lost her 
temper. She and Richard were too much 
alike. But the day was not sympathetic 
with imagination, and somehow Ruth 
was assured by the feeling that the ex- 
ceptional was unreal, and that Richard 
would come home then as he always had 
done before. 

It was late afternoon when she heard 
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him come in and go upstairs. From the 
noisy dragging open of drawers that she 
heard, Ruth supposed that Richard was 
dressing. It was not until she saw him 
descending the stairs with his grey hat 
and a traveling hag that she became 
frightened. 

“Richard”, she called. “Richard where 
are you going?” She followed him 
through the door to the porch. 

“Y ou were wrong about Janice”, Rich- 
ard said simply. Richard looked tall in 
the early moonlight. Ruth felt strong 
with him standing near her. 


“You can’t go, Richard”, she said firm- 
ly. “I won’t let you.” 

“It isn’t a question of letting me”, 
answered Richard. “I’m going. All my 
life you’ve babied me. As long as I stay 
here you’ll baby me. I asked Janice to 
marry a man. Janice can’t marry a child.” 

Richard was going down the steps. 

“Richard”, she pleaded, “be sensible. 
How can you marry Janice? You hav- 
en’t even a job.” 

As he moved away he said something 
about getting a job of some kind, some- 
thing about having a little money, some- 


thing about Uncle Phillip. Did he say 
he would write? 

There was no being sensible in the 
enchanting unreality of a spring evening. 

Ruth watched Richard drive away in 
the artificial moonlight, — drawing with 
him the strength she had thought hers. 

She sank weakly into the swing. The 
odor of wisteria mocked with its sicken- 
ing sweetness. Cold radiant arms of 
moonlight stole through the hanging 
branches, and pointed accusing fingers 
at her. 


Loved I 


Not Honour More 

FRANCES TOWNSEND 


ALM, complacent, almost 
cold she sits with folded 
hands. Her face encased in 
white is pale as death. 

“She’s a Sister.” Some 
small child whispers, “I 
wonder if Santa came to see her.” 

Funny, isn’t it how a child’s 
thoughts matter; how they can hurt. 
She clenches her fists until the 
knuckles stand out white. 



A man passes — straight, tall and 
handsome. He tips his hat That’s 
all. Hut in his eyes the smoldering 
fire of passion speaks the untold 
agony he feels. She bound by oath 
cannot speak. He overcome by love 
dares to speak his heart. 

“This can’t go on. God is human. 
He’s a man. He knows how I feel, 
how I love you so.” 

“Hush, you must not. Go.” 

“Dear heart, you must see this my 
way. Your life so sweet, so precious 
to me — to God. He would not have 
you waste it way.” 

“I’ll go now you disturb me great- 
ly.” 

“Go then, but remember I go with 
you. when you die 1 too must die 
for you are my life. Oh, dear, come 


with me. Break those vows which 
hold you to a meaningless life. We’ll 
bind ourselves together with bonds 
more Holy. God will forgive. He’ll 
rejoice. 

Until now no sign of emotion had 
shown upon her face. 

“Oh. Sir, you torture me. Say no 
more. Leave me to mv duty, to mv 
God.” 

“Sir, . . . You call me Sir. Oh. 
Celeste, I know you’re mine. You 
want to be. You’re torn between de- 
sire and duty. You love me. Sav you 
do. Let me see you once a woman 
overwhelmed by love, beauteous in 
passion.” 

“Go ... Oh Mother of God, help 
me.” Her voice once slow and calm 
is desperate now. The rise and fall 
of the Rosary on her breast reveals 
the quickening breath. Her eyes no 
longer cooly distant burn with love 
— intense, heartrending. 

She rises, turns her back to go. 

“Celeste”, he calls. 

“Mother Mary” she whispers, 
“Mother Mary, give me strength, 
save me.” 

Slowly she goes further, head held 


high. The folds of her dress drag 
heavily behind her. 

“Celeste, I can’t live without you. 
— Oh God, if there is a God, give her 
back to me.” 

A hand seems to bid her stop. She 
turns. 

“Death will be better than the 
eternal condemnation of a just, yet 
wrathful God. In death we shall 
be united, forever, dear one.” 

He rushes to her, takes her hands 
in his. He feels the closeness of her 
beautiful body, the warmth of her 
fragrant breath. Suddenly he forgets 
G°d in being a man. He clasps her 
to him, closely, fiercely, and feels the 
willing response of her body — of her 
lips to his. 

And then she feels the cold, hard- 
ness of her Rosary as it seems to 
cut its imprint on her breast. Quick- 
ly she releases herself, looks up at 
him with tearful, agonizing eyes. 

“God calls me. Love you must 
go.” 

Again she turns. \\ alks awav ; 
head held high, with steps firm, de- 
cisive yet as soft as night. 

“Celeste — Celeste ... ! M 

Rut there is no turning back. 
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Tails 

ELLIS DUNSFORD 



Trrr—ing. Hugh Owens* lying fully 
clothed in his white uniform* turned over 
on his narrow bed and mechanically 
reached for the telephone. 

“Yes?“ 

“Dr. Owens, there is an emergency. 
Will you or Dr. Joiner take it?” 

“1 don't know, but one of us will he 
right there.” 

He put the receiver back on the hook. 
He was dead tired after a day full of 
operations and dressings. Across the room 
Joiner was sitting on the edge of his 
bed taking off his shoes. Owens and 
Joiner had been roommates during their 
six months interneship at the hospital. 

“Well, Ray, there's another emerg- 
ency. Do you want it?” began Owens. 

“About as much as you do, 1 guess. 
I’ve been in the clinic all afternoon. 
What do you say we toss for it ?” 

“It’s all right with me.” 

Joiner reached into his pockets with 
no result. Owens reached into his. 

“Here’s my last dime. You flip.” 

Joiner took the dime and flipped it 
into the air. He missed it and it fell to 
the floor, rolled several feet, and began 
to spin. Joiner stepped on it quickly and 
kept his foot there. 

“Call it,” he said. 

“Heads.” 

Joiner removed his foot and stooped to 
look at it. 

“Tails! Tough luck, old man.” 

Owens rose and went downstairs with 
quick but tired steps to the emergency 
room. There, lying on the high table, 
was a young man. He was well dressed 
hut his clothes were rumpled and blood 
was trickling from a deep gash on the 
side of his head. Owens immediately took 
command of the situation. 

After examining the head wound 
Owens said, “Looks had. Was he un- 
conscious when he was brought in ?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Palmer, the at- 
tending nurse. 

“It’s a depressed fracture. The skull 
plate is broken through.” 


Owens began to work against time. 
“Doctor, his pulse is growing weaker.” 
“Give me some caffeine.” 

Owens reached for the caffeine and 
with a deft movement gave it intra- 


SUNSHINE SEEPING THROUGH 

The southing brew of liquid amber 
sunbeams 

Flows O'er my body, bathing it in 
balm ; 

And seeps into my flesh in thick, warm 
streams 

Trickling through, caressing me with 
calm . 

Chill and dampness meekly melt away 

Before the glory of that golden flow — 

Retreating from the searching suns pun 
ray, 

That si only weaves a web of Harming 
glow . 

Since that pure stream of penetrating 
light 

Every tiny bit of dust reveals , 

I pray when it sinks through and bares 
to sight 

The million little things my soul 
conceals , 

That it may shine on no hard, cancerous 
rust, 

Even though there be small particles 
of dust . 

— Alberta Trulock, ’38. 


venously. In a moment Miss Palmer 
glanced at him. 

“He didn’t have a chance. What hap- 
pened ?” asked Owens. 

“I think he was run over.” 

“Look for some identification in his 
clothing and tell me if you find any. I’ll 
write up the case history right away. I’ll 
be in the record room.” 

Owens went with heavy steps to the 
record room. There he pulled out a rec- 
ord sheet and began methodically to fill 
it in. A few minutes later Miss Palmer 
came in. 

“Doctor, here is a letter that was in 
one of his pockets. I put his watch and 
money in the safe.” 

“All right. Thank you.” 

Owens looked at the envelope. It had 
not been addressed. He quickly opened 
the letter. This is what he read : 

Dear Dr. Joiner, 

I am getting desperate. Can’t you get 
me some more cocaine at once? I am 
afraid of what will happen if I don’t get 
it soon. You know where to reach me. 
Sincerely, 

Ed M alien. 

Owens was stunned. He stared at the 
letter without seeing it. Thoughts began 
to fly through his mind. “It couldn’t he 
Joiner! When had he had the chance to 
get it? The pharmacy was always locked 
when the pharmacist was gone. Joiner 
wasn’t the type. It was all too silly. It 
couldn’t be true. Should I report it? 
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What would happen if I did? Joiner 
would he ruined. ” 

Thoroughly miserable after making 
this discovery, he went back to his room. 
Joiner was asleep. He turned out the 
light and crawled into hed. He closed 
his eyes and tried to sleep. Suddenly he 
realized he was wide awake. He tried 
counting sheep. He rolled and tossed un- 
til the sheets were pulled out. Finally he 
got up to tuck them back in again. Out 
of the darkness came Joiner’s voice. 

“What’s the matter, Hugh? Did you 
lose your emergency?’’ 

“Oh! I didn’t know you were awake. 
Yes, lie had been run over. Depressed 
skull fracture. Name of Ed M alien.” 

Owens waited breathlessly to see what 
effect this would have on Joiner. There 
was no reply. 

“Joiner ?” 

“Huh m-m-m-m.” 

Owens thought that the name didn’t 
seem to mean much to him. There must 


be another Dr. Joiner. He went to the 
table and picked up the telephone book. 
He turned to the J’s and ran his finger 
down the column. Johnston, Joines, Jol- 
ly. There was no Joiner listed. Now he 
was almost sure that Ray Joiner was the 
one referred to in the letter. He did not 
know what to do. Finally he fell asleep 
from both mental and physical exhaus- 
tion. 

At seven o’clock the next morning the 
alarm clock woke him. He reached out 
and turned it off. In doing so he noticed 
that Joiner’s bed was empty. He dressed 
and went to breakfast. As he left the 
dining room he met Miss Palmer. 

“Miss Palmer, have you seen Dr. Join- 
er?” 

“Y\ by, yes. He was just talking to me 
a few minutes ago about that emergency 
last night.” 

“What did he want to know?” 

“He asked me to describe him.” 

“Anything else?” 


“No, but I think he went to look at 
the record.” 

“All right. Thank you.” 

“So the name did mean something to 
him after all. This proves he did it. 
Shall I report it? If I wait too long I 
will be reprimanded for not reporting 
it immediately,” he thought. 

He walked on up to the record room. 
There he met Joiner coming out. Joiner 
carefully looked the other way. Owens 
couldn’t make up his mind to say any- 
thing to Joiner so he walked on by. Just 
a few yards ahead of him was the super- 
intendent’s office. He could see the black 
letters on the door. HOSPITAL SUP 
ERINTENDENT. He could imagine 
how the superintendent would look w hen 
he had been told. At Ow'ens’ right were 
the stairs to Ward I). He had quite a 
icw dressings to do. As he made his de- 
cision he thought, “What if it had come 
up heads?” 


Clamors of 

ODD BRISBANE 


Clarissa 

NASH 


LARISSA stuck her chewing 
gum under the lavender and 
white desk in the outer office 
of Spunkett, Spunkett and 
Spunkett’s Crematory, a n d 
pounded two pink fists against 

her knees. 

Never in her life had she been so 
tired of a respectable existence, she gur- 
gled through her rage, as she gazed out 
at the busses and peanuts below' on Fifth 
Avenue. 

She pulled her white net sweater down 
over her black and green plaid skirt and 
walked to the blue and purple desk and 
ran back to the window'. Somewhere be- 
low' a steamship blew and a man was run 
over. Two or three little children were 
literally slaughtered by gangsters. 

Clarissa put on a brown rain coat and 
a pair of sun glasses and swore she would 
get away from the brutality — or at least 
the noise of the city — if it were her last 
clutch at sanity. 

When she walked out on the dusty 
road, a mysterious black sedan pulled 


over the ditch and two villans with 
bandanas over their eyes said, “Wanta 
lift, girlie?” 

Knowing that it would be all right in 
broad open daylight and Mama was go- 
ing to have late supper because of the 


/ am alone 

l he night is an inky blur 
Blemished by egotistical stars. 

/ am with you 

The luxurious darkness is aglow, 

K indled by stars' zealous tu inkling. 

— Robbie Kelly, *39. 


lain and that if she went with the men 
she’d get there quicker, she got into the 
coupe, sat down next to the violin case, 
pinned one of the flowers on her evening 



jacket, kicked the riding boots out of 
the car, tipped the driver, and tied a large 
red bandana over her eyes. 

When she awoke the boat was dock- 
mg in a literal jungle. Everywhere ani- 
mals were tearing up people, and na- 
tives were dressing for the cotillion. 

Clarissa walked out on the plaza, said 
it must of been something she had at the 
football game, buttoned up her cape and 
played a tune on the violin. 

As she drew the quivering bow trem- 
ulously across the bowsprit, she threw 
her soul into “Cornin’ Round the Moun- 
tain , and struck an eerie note. But the 
fiddle threw back the cold discordant 
strains of “Blue Sunday”, and she rec- 
ognized the harsh foreboding of great 
danger that was to befall her. 

It was then that she looked up and 
saw — It — the thing she had lived in hor- 
ror of, and now It— It had caught up 
with her — 

Frozen with fear worse than death, 
she watched It stalk nearer— 

1 o be continued 
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Congratulations and appreciation to 
the staff of The Wesleyan on their 
service to the College and very best 
wishes for them as they and all friends 
of Wesleyan face the beginning of 
another hundred years for 
the oldest and best. 

Cordially, 

Dice R. Anderson, President 
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Compliments of 

Snow's Laundry and Dry 


The Wisteria Cafe 

Cleaning Company 


ON CHERRY 

“ The South's Finest" 





Compliments of 


EXCLUSIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE 

Macon Telegraph and 


SNYDER'S 

Evening News 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION OF OUR 
BEAUTIFUL SELECTION OF DRESSES, 



COATS AND MILLINERY 



CONGRATULATIONS ON 


BEST WISHES TO WESLEYAN AND HER 

YOUR CENTENNIAL 


VISITORS IN HER CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

Warlick's Studios 


Stewart Oil Company 

Cotton Avenue 


Corner Mulberry and Third Streets 

CONGRATULATIONS 

AND BEST WISHES 


PATRONIZE 

4«*C*C*B&5C, & 5 > 


OUR 

Burden, Smith & Co. 


ADVERTISERS 


— Just to remind you 

Maysons 

Hotel Dempsey Building 

is Macon ’s smartest store 

Just one dress of a kind 
No two are ever alike 

Really — the only way you can observe another 
frock like the one you choose at this style store 
would be to look into a mirror. 


Compliments of 

Macon Shoe Company 


Southeastern Greyhound Lines 

TRAVEL BY BUS 

FAST + CONVENIENT + COMFORTABLE 

Union Bus Terminal 

Phone 4970 


PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 



You 'll stand all 


of the tests . . . . 


The Camera .... 

The Movie Director .... 

The Fashion Critic .... 

That is, it you’re Properly 
Dressed for the ( )ccasion 

—ON THE CAMPUS 

—ON THE STREET 

—AT SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

No matter what the occasion 
may be. we have the proper 
wearables. We specialize in 
youthful styles that are “The 
Top's” with the College set . . . 
you'll admire our selections and 
Vou’ll be admired for your good 
taste. 

Pay us a visit real soon. We 
could say a lots more, but it 
would recjuire volumes to state 
all of the facts. 

WELCOME! WESLEYAN! 

To Macon's Style Center 





Off to a good start • • • 

In a good suit that will 
stand the strain of con- 
stant wearing and lugging 
of heavy economic or 
medieval history books. 

Here at MANGEL’S are 
suits that are not rah-rah 
but smartly simple. The 
coats will be worn with 
extra skirts and sweaters. 

The skirts themselves will 
be worn with cardigan en- 
sembles. They are beauti- 
fully made, are straight- 
forward in character and 
their brilliant colorings 
and conscientious detail 
will meet with your com- 
plete approval. 

The suit to suit you is right 
here ready to be worn 
every day in the week and 
they are so lovely that 
you’ll be tempted to sing 
MANGEL’S praises from 
the chapel steps. 



420 Third Street 185 Peachtree 

Macon, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE TAVERN 

4 * 9 * 8 ** && ** ¥ 

Food 

Music 

# 

Atmosphere 

WE INVITE WESLEYAN AND 

HER DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

TO DINE WITH US 


"Choose your Piano as the artists do' f 

Guttenberger Music Shop 

Next to Hotel Dempsey 
Phone 613 

BALDWIN PIANOS 

POPULAR AND CLASSICAL SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC STUDENTS SUPPLIES 


PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


THI j. w. 


CO.. MACON 


